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Mr. RAymonp was called on to respond to the 
following toast: 


“ The Fathers of the 

rinciples of the Declaratio 
Battled not for themselves, 
mankind.” 


Mr. Raymonp spoke substantially as follows : 


Republic—Inspired by the great 


but for their country and 


Mr. Presipent AND GuntLEMEN: I respond 
with great pleasure to the toast which has been 
assigned me—a pleasure second only to that 
with which I find myself in the midst of this 
goodly band of Republicans, on the anniversary 
of the Birthday of the Father of the Republic. 
I think it meet and proper that those who have 
led off in this second great war of Liberty should 
celebrate the Birthday of him who was foremost 
in the war which gave us independence at the 
outset of our history. I think it eminently fit- 
ting that we should honor the memory of the 
Fathers of the Republic, for we have inherited 
their sentiments — we honor their names — and 
we are to-day following their example. There 
ig not a solitary principle of the Republican 
party, that does not find its precedent and vin- 
dication in the principles and opinions of those 
who are honored in that toast, as the Fathers of 
the Republic; and, as they then sent forth to 
the world that Declaration of Independence, 
which was the beginning of the great events 
which secured us freedom from foreign oppres- 
sion, so have the Republicans of this day sent 
forth to the world, and are now sustaining by 
their arms, that second Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which is to deliver this country from 


n of Independence, they. 


a still more formidable foe than Great Britain 
ever was to us —I mean the Political Domina- 
tion of Slavery. [Cheers and applause. | 

I take it, Sir, that this was the specific object 
for which the Republican party was organized. 
We saw day by day, step by step, growing up 
in this country the power of an oligarchy of a 
little more than three hundred thousand men, 
based upon an enormous property in human 
beings —an oligarchy based upon Slavery — not 
content with the position assigned to it by the 
Constitution of our country; not content with 
its position as a social institution, a peculiar 
and anomalous form of labor, — as an evil that 
had descended to it from the past, and which 
they were to remove as best they might in the 
course of time; not content with this, but 
seeking to establish itself as the permanent, 
dominating, supreme power, not only over its 
own section, and the States in which it existed, 
but over all the affairs, foreign and domestic, of 
this whole Republic. [Applause.] It was this 
state of danger that called the Republican 
party into power. The nation had already 
seen all the powers of our General Govern- 
ment passing under the control of this same 
Slave oligarchy, and wielded by it, directly or 
indirectly, in all departments of public action. 
I need not recite the familiar history. Slavery 
dictated the law of the land, and wielded the 
hand by which that law was put into execu- 
tion. It is to the eternal honor of the Repub- 
licans of the United States that they had the 


courage and determination to make a stand 
against this power, and to declare the inde- 
pendence of the country of its authority and 
control. [Loud applause.] They succeeded 
at that tribunal established by the Constitution 
of the land for the settlement of all great 
questions of difference. They appealed to the 
ballot, and at the ballot they carried their 
point. Success there established the fact that 
the power and control of this country — the 
constitutional authority of the Republic of the 
United States— was properly and justly in the 
hands of those who resisted the political domi- 
nation of Slavery. They established by the 
‘highest tests known to our Government, their 
right to wield the government of the United 
States. Was this oligarchy satisfied with the 
decision? Not at all! They appealed from 
the ballot-box to the bullet. They declared 
that if they could not maintain their supre- 
macy by their votes they would fly to arms, 
and by force maintain the domination they had 
usurped. They have tried that appeal, and 
they must abide the issue. 

We beat them with the ballot. Hard as is 
the alternative, we are perfectly willing to try 
the question, if needs be, by arms, and take 
our chance of beating them with the bullet. 
[Applause and cheers.] We are willing to meet 
them on any field they choose to select, by any 
form of trial they can discover or invent, and 
there assert the right of the sovereign people 
of the United States to make the laws and control 
the policy of the Government, regardless of the 
dictates of this oligarchy, which would make 
slavery the corner-stone of our great Republic. 

They began the rebellion with every prospect 
of success. They started with high and glow- 
ing hopes. They had been twenty-five years 
in making their preparations. They had or- 
ganized their conspiracy. They had drilled 
their men. They had formed their alliances 
here, in our very midst, in the Northern States. 
They had allies here upon whom they counted ; 
and when they raised the rebel flag they staked 
the existence of the oligarchy on the issue of 
that trial. 

We spent a long time in preparation. We 
had to do so, for they had taken us unawares. 
We did not believe they would rebel against the 
Government which was known to them only by 
its blessings, and against which they had not 


one solitary, just and well grounded complaint. 
We never believed, to the very last day of the 
experiment, that they were sincere in their pro- 
claimed purpose of rebellion. Thus it came to 
pass— while they were organized, while they 
could put one, two, or four hundred thousand 
men into the field on the spur of the moment, 
we on behalf of the great Republic of the Uni- 
ted States, were without an arthy, without re- 
sources, without organization, without a settled 
purpose, without a fixed conviction, even, that 
it would be necessary to fight at all. All this 
preliminary work which they had done, we had 
to do after they had made the issue and pre- 
sented themselves in the field to meet it. Is it 
any wonder that delay has attended our move- 
ments? The Administration did everything 
which man could do to meet the emergency, 
and they are prepared to meet it to-day. They 
stand in the field ready to meet it — determined 
and resolyed to meet it at the earliest possible 
moment — [applause] —and with what results 
the events of the last few days sufficiently re- 
veal to us. [Renewed applause. | 

We know now, as well as we can know any- 
thing that is still in the future, that the rebel- 
lion is to be crushed, and to be crushed speedi- 
ly—that its power is gone, that its back is 
broken, and that soon, even the Government 
which claims to exercise its authority, will be 
without a local habitation and with nothing but 
the shadow of aname. That Government which 
to-day is desecrating the birthday of the Father 
of his Country, will soon be a fugitive from the 
capital which it has selected for the scene of 
its operations. [Applause.] Who can doubt 
it who sees day by day the closing around it of 
the gigantic chain that is strangling out its life? 
Who can doubt it who looks at the valor that 
won Fort Donelson, and is now pressing on to 
still more glorious fields of valor and renown? 
[Renewed applause.] Who can doubt it who 
recalls the valor of Burnside and the splendid 
victory of Roanoke Island? On every side the 
rebellion is encompassed by the forces of the 
Union, strong in muscular power, stronger in 
preparation, and strongest of all in the righte- 
ousness of their cause, and in the holy deter- 
mination to win or die in the attempt. [Ap- 
plause.] “We shall soon see this rebellion 
crushed; we shall have the Constitution re- 
stored; we shall have the opinions and princi- 


ples of the Fathers of the Republic enthroned 
once more in the Government of the Republic; 
and then we shall hear no more of rebellion 
against its authority, in all time to come. 

Ihave said that it was the object of the Re- 
publican party to crush out the usurped politi- 
cal power and control of Slavery over the Gen- 
eral Government. It has done this already. It 
had done it undoubtedly before the first gun 
was fired; before the first appeal was made from 
the decision of the ballot. The vote of 1860 
settled the question forever. Slavery, as a po- 
litical power, was dead. on the day that Abraham 
Lincoln was elected President. [Loud cheer- 
ing.] I do not say that it was incapable of fur- 
ther mischief: so powerful an element as Slave- 
ry —so great a property, having so many inte- 
rests interwoven with it, had still power to 
inflict much mischief upon important interests 
of the country. But what man to-day believes 
that, on the day after the inauguration of Lin- 
coln, it was in the power of the Slave oligarchy 
to wield a control over any one single depart- 
ment of our Government for any length of time? 
Who believes that thereafter Slavery could de- 
cide whether this or that man should go into 
the Cabinet; whether this man was or was not 
fit for a foreign minister; whether such a one 
should be appointed custom-house collector or 
postmaster in this Union, as for years before it 
had done with insolent and uniform success? 
Who believes it longer possible for Slavery to 
give law to the Republic and control its action 
in all its affairs, foreign and domestic ? Slavery, 
as a political power, was dead; but, if you will 
excuse the Irishism, it was not half so dead as 
it is to-day. [Applause.] It has now, in addi- 
tion to a natural death, committed suicide: It 
has brought upon itself the extraordinary hor- 
rors of war. Slavery can no more stand up 
under war than an iceberg can stand against a 
flood of burning lava. It melts before its hot 
and fervid breath. 


Look at Port Royal, and wherever our armies 
go, for proof. The advent of an army of the 
Union breathes upon the institution of Slavery, 
and it dissolves like the mists before the rising 
sun. [Applause.] Wherever our armies go, 
Slavery disappears. Then comes upon us the 
momentous task of providing for those whom 
it releases from all control —not only that con- 
trol which was hateful and unjust, but that al- 
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so which is needful for the preservation and 
prosperity of the enfranchised races themselves. 

The Republican Party stands to-day where it 
has always stood—the supporter of the Con- 
stitution of the United States as our fathers 
gave it to us. It stands as the sworn friend of 
the Constitution, and the sworn foe of its ene- 
mies; and it will crush out all rebellion against 
its authority. . It will not pause in its progress 
—and the whole people of the North join it in 
the sentiment—so long as there is a single 
Rebel in arms on any portion of American soil. 
Nothing but an unconditional submission to 
the Constitution of the United States will end 
the war which is now waged. against its foes. 
[Applause. ] 

Can we ask more than that? Can any man 
be so unjust to our history —to the history of 
the Republican Party—as to attempt to force 
us into a position hostile to that— hostile to 
the Constitution or transcending its provisions? 
In our published documents from the very out- 
set of the Republican Party—from the day 
when our first proclamation was given to the 
world at Saratoga; then at Pittsburgh; after- 
ward at Philadelphia, and then in that immor- 
tal document —for it will become immortal — 
the Chicago Platform—the Republican Party 
has pledged itself, over and over again, to 
stand by the Constitution and the laws. It has 
resented with scorn and indignation all at- 
tempts to charge it with violating the Consti- 
tution or aiming to put new doctrines and new 
principles in its place. [Applause.] No; no. 
The Constitution which our fathers made,— 
which their wisdom framed —which comes to 
us consecrated by their blood and sanctified by 
their love,—the Constitution, under which we 
live, and the glorious flag, which is the emblem 
of its authority — these are the pole star—the 
bright cynosure of our hopes forever. [Loud 
applause and cheers. | 


Does any man fear that that Constitution, 
interpreted and administered in the interest 
and on the basis of Freedom, will not secure 
to us all the liberty we need, or can desire? 
Does any man fear that under that Constitu- 
tion thus administered, and under that flag, 
wherever they go and are respected, they will 
not give freedom to all who come beneath their 
steady and pervading power? He who doubts 
it must know little of its spirit, little of the soul 


of freedom which it embodies, little of the en- 
franchising “power which it carries with it, 
wherever it goes. - 

I rejoice that this Rebellion is apparently near 
its end. Sooner or later its end must come; 
but whether it be within sixty days or whether 
it be within: two years, or whether it be in the 
next generation, this war must be carried on 
until upon every foot of American soil, the au- 

thority of the Constitution is recognized. [Ap- 
_ plause.] T believe this will be accomplished 
without any changes in the Constitution. They 
will insist that all of its provisions shall be 
hereafter ‘administered, not in the interest of 
one section, or under the control of any one 


‘interest — not for the promotion of the wishes | 


or interests, and. still less for building up the 
political power of any section, but with that 
large and liberal provision for the rights of all 
and the freedom of all, which is the very es- 
sence of that immortal instrument [applause], 
and that is all that is needed for the extinction 
of Slavery and the redemption of the Republic 
from this gigantic curse. 

We shall have the Union restored, I believe, 
without a star erased or a State line removed — 
every State living under the Constitution, and 
controlled by the people who are loyal to its 
spirit, and who will hold each State in its pro- 
per place. We have already seen some premo- 
nitory symptoms of the feeling which will be 
found in the very outset to pervade almost 
every State. I believe that, if Tennessee were 
called upon to vote to-day, she would cast an 
overwhelming vote for the Constitution and the 
flag of the United States. [Applause.] If she 
would not do it to-day, she will the day after 
our army takes possession of Nashville, and 
that is not a week off. [Loud applause.] Vir- 
ginia has never voted against the Constitution 
of the United States, She is controlled by a 
gang of conspirators and rebels, who for the 
moment have got her loyal people under the 
hoof of Rebellion, trampling them into the 
mire of treason. Take off that hoof — hang the 
Rebel leaders [loud applause] who control it 
now, and then you will see the Old Dominion 
swing back to her old position, and lovingly 
“rejoin her sisters under the Stars and Stripes. 
You will then see her people rejoicing again 
with us in the glorious memories of the old 
Revolution, talking of Yorktown — not of 1862, 


but of 1782 —talking of the beneficent rule of 
the old Republic, and cursing with the bitter- 
ness of hate the Government which attempted 
to usurp its authority. Louisiana at the first 
moment will come in’ upon the same terms, 


namely, unconditional submission to the Con- | 


stitution; and I believe that will be true of 
nearly all the. Southern States within two years. 
In some of them the progress may be more slow. 
It may take a generation to extinguish the spirit 
of rebellion in South Carolina, but it will, sooner 
or later, be extinguished. I do not consent, for 
one, to the giving up of even South Carolina, 
under any circumstances. We don’t want her 
in the Union for our purposes; but we want her 
there for her own. 

A Vorce: Divide her up. 

Mr. Raymoxp—No, I don’t want her to be 
divided up. She must remain in the Union as 
a State, and we must make her people sooner 
or later so loyal that they will curse the memo- 
ry of their ancestors who attempted to take the 
State out of the Union. South Carolina needs 
what all bad children need,— discipline — and 
that she is now getting. After we have given 
her people the chastisement they deserve, and 
have hung a dozen of the leaders who betrayed 
them [applause], we shall have given them a 
lesson which their children will not forget in 
all time to come. But whether it takes one 
year, ten years or twenty years, South Carolina 
must be redeemed. If we could shovel her into 
the sea; if we could sink her at the mouth of 
Charleston harbor, and thus establish an effec- 
tual blockade there [laughter], I should be 
glad, But we cannot; South Carolina is at 
least a “‘ geographical expression.’’ We cannot 
get her off the map. I don’t want to see her 
cut up and divided among the other States. I 
want her to be preserved, at least, as a relic of 
the great rebellion—as a curious and unique 
fossil, handed down to our children from ano- 
ther age. But we must reform and regenerate, 
as we raise our flag over rebellious soil, and I 
believe it can be done, even with that most pes- 
tilent of rebel States — South Carolina. 

I believe we shall restore all the States to 
their allegiance to the General Government ; 
and until it is absolutely clear and certain that 
that cannot be done, we must proceed on the 
assumption that it can be; because, if we enter 
upon the new experiment of wiping out State 
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Governments, and establishing Territorial Gov- 
ernments or subjugated Provinces in their 
stead, we enter upon a career of which no man 
can foresee the end. We are not engaged in 
such a war. The real task of Government will 
commence when the war is over. [True.] 
Then will come the time when great hearts 
and wise minds will be required to shape the 
institutions of the future,—not under the in- 
fluence of justly resentful hearts —not with a 
view to temporary and partisan purposes, but 
in accordance with that far-seeing wisdom 
which looks to ultimate results— the lasting 
welfare of great nations, and which knows the 
best means of attaining them. That is the task 
that comes upon us after the war is over. I 
hope that the power of the Government will 
not then &. into the hands of the men who 
have been in sympathy with the rebellion. 
The great mass of the people of the Northern 
States are as true and loyal as any people 
can possibly be. They love the Constitution; 
they will fight for it, they will die for it, if needs 
be; nay, more, they will live for it, and exercise 
the best of their wisdom and judgment to make 
it the. everlasting possession of all our people. 
But there are men here who have, from the 
beginning, in their heart of hearts, wished for 
the success of the rebellion, and have done 
everything in their power to promote it. They 


have hated the Republican party more than- 


they have loved the Union. They have been 
checked in the expression and the indulgence 
of that hatred only by the salutary terror which 
the aroused and indignant patriotism of the 
people has imposed upon them. These willbe 
the men — the political intriguers—who will 
grasp at power, and they will hurl upon the 
Republican party the accusation that it brought 
on the war. Well, perhaps the Republican 
party did. The Republicans did certainly issue 
a declaration of independence against the su- 
premacy of the Slave Power, and if that caused 
the rebellion, for my part, I ata willing to bear 
my full share, be it large or small, of the re- 
sponsibility for that result. [Applause.] And 


“of the Slave Power, even though the act 


when the history of this country comes to be 

written a hundred years hence, what a glorious — 
page this era will present! ‘What will future 
generations say of the men who in 1860, dared 
to declare national and political independence 


plunged the country into civil war, through — 
which alone it was rescued from the degrading 
thraldom ?’ ‘Will they not honor the men who 
had.:the courage to issue this second great 
Declaration of Independence, and who re- 
deemed the country from the tyranny that 
was fast being fastened upon it? If I can 
trace out future history in the principles 
which underlie the action of the present, such 
will be the verdict that will be pronounced- upon 
the action of the Republican Party of the pres- 
ent day. : 

I beg pardon for detaining you so long. [Voices 
—‘*Go on.’?] No, I don’t intend to go on. 
I have said far more than I intended; but there 
is no knowing where to stop when treating of 
this prolific and inspiring theme. I have sought 
to state the principles which underlie this con- 
test, and which were the cause of this war. The 
leading principle is, that Slavery, as a political 
power, shall no longer control the destinies and 
the Government of this Republic. The Repub- 
licans declared the national independence of 
that control, and they appealed to the people to 
sustain them in that declaration. The people 
did sustain them by their votes, and they are 
now doing it by their arms; and when this con- 
test is over, they will, by their statesmanship, 
place this Republic upon the firm foundation of 
freedom and. independence of Slavery. [Loud 
applause and cheers.] All we have to do is to 
be true to our past history, brief as itis, but full 
of lessons of wisdom. Let us be true hereafter, 
as we have been hitherto, to the Constitution 
which the fathers of the Republic handed down 
to us. Let the Republican party but be true to 
itself, and it will be true to the. Constitution, 
and will secure for itself an honorable name 
and a permanent and a useful future. [Loud 


cheers and applause. ] 


